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smaller brothers have rushed forward, caught the big 
brother by the hand, and appealed to him: "Come, 
brother; we will lead you to a higher and a nobler 
ground." The big brother, impressed by the spirit of 
the appeal, be it said to bis honor, gladly assented, and 
tonight a nation is hoping, yea, praying, for peace and 
for the glory which follows peace between all nations- 



Remarks of Jackson H. Ralston. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The president has kindly referred to my association 
with the first case in the Hague Court. I had not 
intended to speak of that. I may say, however, that it 
had seemed as if there was practically a boycott put 
upon the Hague Court, for several years had gone by 
before its doors were opened to any case. They were 
opened, however, by the Pious Fund Case, which in- 
volved an issue between the United States and Mexico. 
I may say that when this Government said to Mexico 
that the matter should be put up to some special tri- 
bunal or to the Hague Court, Mexico very promptly 
said, "Let us go to the Hague Court." 

I did not rise, however, to speak about that or any 
other case, but I wanted to discuss another matter 
within the very few minutes I shall occupy your atten- 
tion. The American Peace Society is eighty-six years 
old, as we are told. Within that time it has, of course, 
done a great work in the way of education, in the way of 
propaganda, and for many years to come it will be pos- 
sible to continue that work. But something more, in 
my judgment, is necessary. Propaganda work has, 
after all, a certain academic nature. It does not ap- 
peal to the imaginations of men; it does not appeal to 
their hearts to a large degree, and it is not that con- 
crete, practical application which so often appeals to 
the American mind. It is a good thing by way of pre- 
paring the groundwork ; but if we would exercise any- 
thing like an important influence on the events of to- 
day, more than mere propaganda, in my judgment, is 
needed. There are concrete, practical questions coming 
up all the time, and we are not altogether meeting 
them. You may address multitudes of men gathered 
together in different places on the subject of peace, and 
they will applaud you for a moment, and they will. go 
away and forget in the course of a very short time the 
substance of what has been said to them. You must 
ask men to do something. You must have their ener- 
gies directed to certain important, definite propositions. 
That, at least, is my judgment with regard to the 
matter. 

What are these things to be? The general nature 
of some of them has been indicated by the speeches that 
have been made. Others will suggest themselves to 
you. It is, or ought to be, made absolutely illegitimate 
for a nation to sell armament to another nation. I look 
upon it as a high crime to sell armament to a nation 
which is at war. It ought to be illegitimate for one 
nation to be able through its citizens to subscribe to 
the bonds of another nation engaged or proposing to 
engage in war, knowing that the bonds are issued for 
that purpose. 

These things, as I see them, appeal to me as being 
absolutely necessary. I have yet, however, to see that 



any member of Congress has addressed himself — I 
mean through the introduction of bills in Congress — to 
those things which, to my mind, have a supreme value 
from the standpoint of peace. I think this should be 
done. We must, I say, be able to throw the whole 
body of peace sentiment in favor of practical, concrete 
propositions which may be brought before Congress. 
You don't know how many real peace people there are 
in the world until you present to them a practical prop- 
osition. 

Let me close what I have to say by calling attention 
to the fact that, while in the House of representatives 
we have our Military Committee and Naval Committee, 
we have no Peace Committee to which such proposi- 
tions should properly go and by which they should prop- 
erly be considered. I conceive of nothing more useful, 
so far as general propaganda is concerned, than to have 
a Peace Committee in Congress, whether it be on the 
nomination of this society or of members of Congress, 
and this committee should be authorized to advise the 
House of Representatives relative to all propositions 
having a practical bearing upon the general campaign 
for peace. 

Remarks of Senator John Sharp 
Williams. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

"Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers." The Sec- 
retary of State has recalled to my mind the old adage : 
"The thoughts of God multiply very slowly in the hearts 
of men." 

I do not for my own part doubt but that as we go 
along living our national lives, overcoming international 
obstacles of one sort or another, we become better fitted 
for the peace of tomorrow. So far from believing that 
the best way to prepare for peace is to prepare for war, 
I think that the best way while in a state of peaqe to get 
more peace, or to continue the peace we have, is to ac- 
cumulate the munitions of peace, and the munitions of 
peace consist largely of knowledge and mutual respect. 

It seems to me that if we are to be prepared for war 
in order that we may have peace we are going back inter- 
nationally to the pioneer condition that existed among 
individuals in my own country at one time. Every 
man carried a six-shooter, and it was universally be- 
lieved that a man was more apt to avoid having any 
fighting to do if he had a six-shooter than if he did not 
have a six-shooter. After awhile it was found out, 
however, that whenever there was a dispute one would 
shoot quick because the other might shoot quicker. 
Thus going prepared for war brought on war. 

To go back to the Tennysonian couplet, "Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers," you have all the knowledge 
about the evils of war you want. There is Norman An- 
gell's "Great Illusion," the book on "War and Waste," 
etc. You know that war means hell — hell on men, 
women, business, civilization, morals, education, good 
neighborhood, and everything else. You don't need any 
more knowledge on that subject — nobody needs that. 
Even Sherman confessed it. You are not going to 
bring about a state of peace by getting any more knowl- 
edge of that kind. Every one .knows that war is not 
only criminal, but foolish, idiotic, insane. There is 



